Cultures develop by the accumulations of new inven-
tions made by individuals in their creative moments and by
the diffusion of such inventions to others, the imitators*
Nobody is born into a culture-vacuum, and nobody, not
even the greatest inventor, ever invented the whole of his
cultural mileu. Most of it is his social inheritance from
others in the past. He may add to it by his own in-
ventions* "The individual,": says Goldenweiser, "is respon-
sible for the new. Society provides the background and
the occasion. For the new is never more than a ripple on
the deep foundations of the old and the established."1

13. Internal Growth and External Diffusion

It has been said that inventions are the creations of
individuals and that they spread by imitation by others. A
distinction is sometimes made between imitation by mem-
bers of the same group as the inventor and by members of
another group. The former is often called "growth from
within" and the latter "diffusion from without*" "Cultures,
whether modern or primitive," says Goldenweiser, "derive
stimulation from growth and development from within it-
self and from other cultures with which it comes in con-
tact"2 The inventions made by the "constituent indivi-
duals" of a group are said as indigeneous to that group and
foreign to another group*

The rationale of this distinction is thus explained by
Goldenweiser: "Ideas and customs that come from another
group may be totally rejected, or, as indicated before, they
may either remain essentially foreign to the new medium or
become partially or thoroughly assimilated. These ideas
and customs are first produced by individuals or groups of

1.    Goldenweiser, EARLY CIVILIZATION, p. 18~>

2.    Goldenweiser, EARLY CIVILIZATION p. 117.
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